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DESCRIPTION OF ROTHSAY CASTLE, 
With a Plate. 


And Rothsay’s venerable tow’rs, where oft, 

While Scotia's RoyaL HEIR this mansion grac’d, 

The voice of joy and gamesome mirth were heard, 

Now solitary and deserted, mould’ring stand, 

The trees wide waving o’er the rifted walls. 
ANONYMOUS. 


Tue castle of Rothsay stands upon a small emi- 
nence in a narrow vale, surrounded by hills of a mo- 
derate height, at the bottom of a fine bay on the south 
west side of the island of Bute. It is thus screened 
from every cold blast, and open to the sun ;— 
circumstances that contribute much to the ameni- 
ty of a place in these boisterous northern regtons, 
and which probably was one of the reasons why it 
was selected as a residence for the heir apparent to 
the crown of Scotland. It had the honour to con- 
fer the distinguifhing title to the eldest son of the 
VOL. XV. FF 
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king of Scotland, he being always duke of Rothsay, 
a title which the prince of Wales, as heir to the 
crown of Scotland, still enjoys. 

Since the accefsion of the royal family’ of Stewart 
to the crown of England, this palace, like those of 
Scone, Falkland, Linlithgow, and all the othtr royal 
palaces in Scotland, has been suffered to fall into 
decay. The castle of Rothsay has been since then 
totally deserted, and it is now an entire heap of ruins. 
Tt was indeed so totally neglected for many years, 
that the internal court, which, when viewed from 
the east, appears to afsume a circular form, has be- 
come entirely overgrown with bufhes and trees, 
which wave with wild luxuriance over the crevices 
of the nodding walls. These, when the surroun- 
ding moat was filled with stagnant water, and over- 
grown with aquatic plants, formed a scene inex- 
prefsibly gloomy and wild. Since commerce how- 
ever began to revive in Scotland, the village of 
Rothsay has afsumed a very chearful appearance. 
The houses, many of which surround the moat, are 
neat commodious habitations for an industrious 
people, who have every appearance of living in 2 
state of moderate affluence ; and the moat, which is 
now drained, is converted into small gardens, 
which are fheltered from every inclemency of the 
weather, and cultivated with the utmost care; so 
that the castle in its majestic rudenefs, rising up in 
the midst of a scene so rich and luxuriant, affords 
a prospect both romantic and pleasing. When 
viewed from the rising ground behind the town, 
with these striking ‘objects in the fore ground, the 
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fine bay immediately behind it, with fhips pafsing 
to and fro in various directions, and the lofty hills 
towering behind each other to a vast distance, with 
the setting sun gilding the horizon, and defining 
with a bright profusion of tints and fhades, their 
bold and varied contours, form altogether one of the 
richest and’ most sublime landscapes that can be 
conceived, and would be a fine subject for the pen- 
cil of a Claude or a More. 

The view here given is taken from the side of 
the bay, and which, though pleasing, is far from pof- 
sefsing that commanding effect I have described. 


FRAGMENTS BY LORD BACON. 


Art of hfe. 
For the Bee. 


Continued from p. 84. 


* * * * Arruovcn opinion rideth upon the, 
neck of reason, and men are accounted to be happy, 
wise, or learned, according as the fickle lady on the 
ball fhall set them down in the register of reputati- 
on; yet in the art of life it will be found that fame 
founded at home, within t be precincts of a man’s own 
domestic circle, will extend itself outward, and con-~ 
duce thuch to public opinion. 

A man who getteth off with honour under the 
strict inquisition of those who are near unto all his 
weakuefses, will have an honourable verdict pro- 
nounced upon him by the grand jury of the public, 
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and thus the “ faber quisque fortune sue,” of the 
poet, though not to be conceded as true with res- 
pect to general felicities, may be conceded in respect 


of reputation. 

Certainly discreet followers, loving relatives, kind 
companions, and faithful servants of household, do 
help much to reputation ; and like unto the pro- 
grefsive undulations of the water from the first 
impulse of the pebble, do gradually extend them- 
selves unto great circles of society. 

~ Now the winning of honour is by the spread- 
ing of and revealing of a man’s vertue and worth ; 
and it is then most truely delectable when it accor- 
deth with the abiding testimony of a man’s own 
conscience, in the final judgement which is given 
when the court of his conscience is cleared of in- 
truding pafsions and prejudices, and fenced about 
with the ministers of impartial self examination and 
justice. 

The substratum or plattform for this grand por- 
tion of the art of life ought to be dilligently laid in 
youth, by teaching children to labour for a goodly 
reputation even in the nursery, and not. to bottom 
their consequence and importance upon the advan- 
tages of their situation. 

In early youth men ought to be taught from ex- 
amples, which are ever at hand, that admiration go- 
eth hand in hand with the display of those quali- 
ties in others which are least subject to common at- 
tainment; as wisdom, courage, magnanimity in 
friendfhip, or in suffering, and abstinence from 
great delights that are inconsistent with virtue. 
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That Diogenes in his tub was greater than Alex. 
ander at Persepolis, and that be who needeth least 
Jrom other men, approacheth nearest unto celestial 


natures. 

These noble foundations being well establifhed, 
there will suddenly follow an aspiration after an 
honest function, fit to afford gain sufficient for the 
independance of the man, and the obtaining of this 
godlike station. 

But when this station hath been compafsed, the 
masterpiece of our art consisteth in keeping it, by 
fhunning the rocks of too great enterprise, or the 
fhallows of vain glory. 

Certainly it is no small device towards this pur- 
pose that we fhould render other men satisfied with 
themselves, and with their own condition, that they 
plot not to abate our attainments or pretensions. 

Men who use this stratagem, or who thus com- 
port themselves from the kindlynefs of their na- 
tures, are the demagogues of social intercourse ; and 
all men wifh them to be mounted, because they can 
ride along with them, and seem to be foremost in their 
own opinion. 

There be also a reward that accompanyeth the 
exercise of this urbanity when a man praiseth that 
in others in which he himself doth excel. For as 
Pliny saith very wittily, ‘* In commending another, 
thus you do yourself right ; for he that you com- 
mend must be either superior to you in that which 
you commend, or inferior. If he be inferior, you 
doe but blazon the more your own attainments, and 
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if he be ‘superior, and yet not commended, your 
own pretensions are exceedingly degraded.” 

But seeing that all these modes of cefsion or dere- 
liction of glory to others, have in their root a desire 
of honour, we must especially guard against the in- 
tromifsion of that vain glory which defeateth its own 
purposes by exciting envy and detraction in others. 
True it is indeed of fame in learning, that the flight 
will be slow without some feathers of ostentation ; 
and that those who have decryed it the most, have 
neverthelefs fhown their subjection to its power. 
“© Qui de contemnenda gloria libros scribunt, nomen 
suum inscribunt.” Certainly vain glory helpeth ta 
perpetuate a jman’s memory; and vertue was never 
so beholden to humane nature as to dispense witla 
receiving its due at second hand; neither peradven- 
ture had the fame of Citero, Seneca, Plinius Secun- 
dus, and other vain glorious men born her age so 
well, if it had not been joined with some vanity in 
their speeches and. writings, like unto varnifh that 
maketh cielings not only to fhine but endure. 

But these are examples of a fortunate rarity, and 
not to be rafhly imitated with impunity. 

It is best, with innocence and utility to our fel- 
low men, and to the body politic, to study and to 
practise the art of a happy life in gliding gently 
along its stream, without using much of the oars of 
flattery, or setting up too much sail of vain glo- 
rious pretension: 

In this however we must be oftentimes guided by 
eccasions that fall out, wherein men of cbtuser or 
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fharper wits will require greater or lefser dozes of 
legitimate praise. 

If a faufse couche, or abortion of honest praise 
thall fall out from peevifh humours, or high delica- 
cy in the receiver, a super-fetation of amiable con- 
cealed praise may bring our purpose to maturity ; 
as once happened to a courtier in my hearing, who 
having pufhed his kind encomium on his man to dis- 
satisfaction and disgust, immediately exclaimed, That 
he thought himself happy in the friendhhip of a 
sage who was above the reach and magic of legiti- 
mate fame. Whereupon his man flew into his arms, 
and embraced him, as one at the very top of the py- 
ramid of sentiment, who fhould have discerned this 
acmé of perfection. 

He that-is only real had need have exceeding 
great parts of virtue ; as the stone had need to be 
rich that is set without foil. But if a man mark it 
well, it is in praise and commendation of men as it 
is in getting and in gains; light gains make heavy 
purses; many pennies make a pound ; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come but now and then: 
So it is true, that small matters of kindnefs often re- 
peated, win the greatest commendation, whereas great 
ones come only upon festivals. 

——————__—_— 

* * * When a man has virtuously and honestly 
gained a goodly reputation, let him not think of tra- 
ding upon it as a stock ; but with godly sincerity 
Jet him lay it at the foot of the altar of vertue, and 
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prefs forward to the mark of the high calling that 
is beyond the grave, where only he can receive the 
due reward of integrity and benevolence towards 
men, or of piety towards God. 


To be continued. 





HINTS FOR ESTABLISHING A SEMINARY OF EDUCA- 
TION ON A NEw PLAN, 


Continued from p. 168. 
Tw the illustration above given, it has been suppo- 
sed that one boy acquired the whole of the lan- 
guages there taught, and that they succeeded each 
other in a certain rotation ; but that this. was mere- 


ly for the sake of illustration. It would be for the 
public benefit that any pupil might study only one 
or more of the languages, independent of all the 
rest, or might begin with such of them as he incli- 
ned *. It is only necefsary to remark, that what- 


* From what has been said, it will appear that the houses of the 
different preceptors in the gymnasium, may be considered: in a great 
measure as boarding houses, in which pupils could be conveniently 
lodged and attended to, while prosecuting such branches of education as 
the parentsof each respectively inclined ; with thisdifference, however, 
from ordinary boarding houses, that the pupils would of necefsity be 
ebliged to acquire the particular language spoken in that house, and 
that their health and morals wonld be more attended to than in ordi- 
nary cases. With that View it would be necefsary to have the pre- 
ceptors themselves subjected to certain regulations that they could 
not transgrefs, under the inspection and controul of a superior. 

The dangers which young men who are born to high rank and af- 
fluent fortune run, of being early led astray, were hinted at in the 
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ever language he chooses to begin with, he will find 
that language more tedious to learn, than if he had, 
in that gymasium, previously studied some othet 
language ; because during that time he would in 
the course of play have picked up a great many 
words of the second language he attempted, and still 
more of the third and fourth ; and so on. Hence also 
we deduce the following corollary, That it must be 
much lefs economical to learn only ne language there, 
than severals, by the same person; and of course, 
that the greater number of languages any one there 
acquires, the more easily for himself will they be at- 
tained, and at the smaller proportional expence to 


introduction to this efsay. It is perhaps impofsible to remove these 
entirely ; but the institution here proposed, might be made to go as 
far in that way perhapsas any one that has been hitherto adopted. 
With that view, the amount of the board in each house fhould be regu- 
lated, and as moderate «: pofsivle ; atid the treatment of pupils tobe all 
upon the same plan. The diet fhould be plain, simpie, and abundant ; 
and like the excellent plan of the school of Madras, (Bee, vol. xiv. 
p- 310.) thould admit of no variation for particular persons. All who 
were admitted under the same roof fhould pay the same board, eat at the 
same table, and be treated in every respect alike. “The master and 
mistrefs of the house fhould always sit atthe table with the pupils at 
dinner, and it fhould be open at all timesto the parents or guardians of 
any pupil who might when they pleased, without intimation or prepa-- 
ration of any sort, take their piace at the table, and participate of 
the fare, s0as to be able to judge of its sufficiency both as to quantity, 
and quality. 

To parents of sense this would be a most valuable institution ; 
part of those who were nor able to judge of the importance of 
this early fegimen, would naturally keep th¢tir children from atten- 
ding it. 

There are other regulations to which they might be subjected 
that would prove highly beneficial; but on these I do not enlarge, 
that I may not embarrais the plan with too many particwlars. 


VOL, XV. GG 
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their parents. It will also be of advantage to be- 
gin with the Latin, if more than one language is 
meant tobe acquired; because most of the European 
tongues are derived from it, or at least have many 
words of Latin origin incorporated with them, all 
of which, if the Latin were first taught, would be 
readily recognised wherever they occurred, which 
must tend greatly to facilitate the acquisition of 
these languages. The Greek, indeed, in this point 
of view, ought to be preferred to the Latin ; but as 
the Greek is much lefs used by Aterati now than the 
Latin, it has been set aside as the universal medium 
of intercourse, and considered as subordinate to 
it. ; 

It has been also proposed that the respective pu- 
pils fhould be lodged entirely in the houses of the 
preceptors ; and doubtlefs that would be the most 
complete antl expeditious method of teaching them. 
But as many parents might with to lodge their 
children at home, rather than in the gymnasium, 
there needs be no regulation to prevent them from 
going home at night, if they were sent to the gymna- 
sium as day boarders, to be there at meals, and 
throughout the whole day; such pupils must only 
Jay their account with advancing more slowly than 
they otherwise would have done. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen, a boy of ordinary 
parts would have completed all his studies at the 
gymnasium ; and at that age he would be capable of 
prosecuting his studies in the higher branches of sci- 
ence in the academy. But to give the fullest effect 
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to the system of education here proposed, and to 
give the highest finifhing polifh to the gentleman and 
man of letters, it would be proper for the student, so 
long as he remained at the academy, still to keep up 
a connection and friendly correspondence with the 
gymnasium. With that view, it would be of great 
utility to institute there several literary societies, 
into which students might be admitted under cer- 
tain rules prescribed, when they fhould be deemed 
worthy of the honour of being admitted members. 
In all these societies, whatever diversities they 
might admit of in other respects, it fhould be a re- 
gulation never to be dispensed with, that each mem- 
ber, in rotation, fhould furnifh a discourse of his 
own composition, for the entertainment of the other 
members, which fhould be subjected to such criticisms 
as might occur. Nothing, it is well known, so much 
excites the active powers of man, as a desire of be- 
coming remarkable amongst his fellows, and there- 
fore nothing tends so much to call forth all the 
mental powers, and to excite unabating exertions of 
industry among young men, as institutions of this 
nature. 

Two objects fhould be kept in view in the insti- 
tution of these societies,—the advancement of use- 
ful knowledge, and the perfecting the students in 
the use of the different languages they had acquired ; 
nor would any thing be more easy than to effect 
both these purposes at once. By appropriating each 
society to the consideration of one branch of science, 
and by making it a fundamental regulation in the in- 
stitution of each of these societies, that one parti- 
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cular language, and that language only, fhould ever 
be used in that society, those who were members 


of that society would be under the necefsity of , 


using that language there; and thus, while their 
knowledge in that particular department was aug- 
menting by each succefsive difsertation there read, 
they would acquire a facility in speaking, and in 
writing the language of that society, with a readi- 
nefs and ease that nothing but practice can ever 
bestow. | 

Each of these societies fhould meet once a-week, 
in some convenient apartment in the gymnasium ap- 
propriated for that purpose ; and the preceptor who 
taught the language used in the society, fhould be a 
perpetual member there, and hold a distinguifhed 
place in it, as Censor of Language ; and to his arbitra- 
tion all disputes or doubts as to any thing relating 
to the language, fhould be entirely submitted. 

Though it would be absurd in me at present to at- 
tempt to prescribe limits either to the number or the 
nature of the several societies of this kind it might 
be convenient to institute, were an extensive semi- 
nary of education of the nature here proposed es- 
tablifhed ; yet there can be no impropriety to give a 
practical illustration of this subject, by an hypothetical 
case, which will give as true an idea of what is here 
meant, as any real case could do. We fhall then sup. 
pose that the following societies are as few as could 
be proposed in an extensive seminary of education ; 
and that the subjects of discufsion, and languages u- 
sed in each, with their days of meeting, might con- 
yeniently be arranged as under : 


= 
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Speculative Society. 

Language, Englith. Odjéct cf discufsion, civil pos 
lity, arts, and agriculture. 

Society of Fine Arts. 

Language, Italian. Odject, architecture, painting, 
sculpture, poetry, and music, and subjects connec- 
ted with these. 

Chemical Society. 

Language, German. Object, chemistry in all its 

branches, with its application to arts. 
Historical Society. 

Language, Spanith. Odject, history, antiquities, 

and subjects connected with these. 
Philological Society. 

Language, Portuguese. Object, disquisitions into 
the manners and customs of different nations, the 
causes which produce changes in these, and their 
effects upon mankind. 

Physical Society. 

Language, Latin. Object, cosmography, natural 
history, aerology, and subjects connected with these, 
Literary Society. 

Language, French. Odject, criticism, and what the 
French call delles lettres. 

Commercial Society. 

Language, Dutch. Object, trade, and every thing 

that regards commercial arrangements. 
Naval Society. 

Language, Englith. Object, every thing, that ree 

lates to naval affairs. 
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Military Society. 
Language, French. Object, tactics, fortification, 
gunnery, tc. 7 


Theological Society. 

Language, Latin. Object, divinity, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, ethics, té¢. 

Furidical Society. 

Language, Latin. Object, every thing that re- 
lates to legislation, and the effects of civil instituti- 
ons on mankind. 

Philosophical Society. 

Language, Latin. Object, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, astronomy, téc. as treated a branch of 
mathematics. 

Rhetorical Society. 

Language, Englith. Odject, whatever tends to 
add to the elegance, perspicuity, or energy of the 
Englith language. 


In the distribution of these, or other socicties 
that might be afterwards found necefsary to esta. 
blifh, it is not proposed that the objects of their 
pursuit fhould be so distinct as that the same syb- 
ject could, on no account; be treated in different so- 
cieties : for, as a student pofsefsing a particular turn 
of mind, might wifh to improve himself in a lan- 
guage different from that of the society which 
was appropriated to the discufsion of that particu- 
lar subject with which he was best acquainted, 
it might be agreeable for him to be indulged with 
a reasonable liberty in this respect; ‘so that the li- 
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mits of each society, with respect to the objects 
of discufsion fhould by no means be accurately defi- 
ned, or rigidly adhered to. 

Neither is it proposed that the languages above 
enumerated, and these alone, fhould be taught at 
this gymnasium. If our connection with any other 
nation fhould ever become such as to make the at- 
tainment of this language be desirable by many of 
the natives of this country, a school for that lan- 
guage, upon the same general plan as the rest, 
might be then establifhed, so. as to make the supply 
in this respect always keep pace with our wants. 

It is unnecefsary to extend our remarks farther 
at present, with regard to that branch of this semi- 
nary of education which relates to /anguages, as the 
advantages of this plan, above all others which have 
been hitherto pursued in this island, are sufficiently 
obvious. I now proceed to give some idea of that 
part of this institution which relates to science and 
arts. 

To be continued. 


SketcnEs oF THE Lire oF Mr Georce Epwarps, 
F. R. S. anD AuTHor oF THE History or Biaps, 
AND GLEANINGs oF Natura History. 


Georce Epwarps was born on the 34 of 
April 1694 at Stratford, a small hamlet in Efsex. 
He pafsed his younger days under the care of 2 
clergyman. After quitting him he was placed with 
another minister of the establifhed church at Brent. 
wood, and being designed by his parents for busi- 
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nefs, was put an apprentice to a tradesman in Fene 
church Street; he was treated by him with great 
kindnefs and civility. About the middle of his ap- 
prenticefhip, Dr Nicholas, a person of eminence in 
the literary world, and relation of his master’s, hap- 
pening to die, his books, which were very nume- 
rous, were removed to his master’s, where our young 
naturalist pafsed all his leisure time in the day, and 
often most of the night, in examining this collection 
of natural history, sculpture, painting, and antiqui- 
ties. Charmed by the examination of this collection, 
all the ideas he had formerly entertained of riches 
and opulence vanifhed, and he determined to travel 
into foreign countries to improve his taste and ens 
large his mind. 

In 1716 he went to Holland, and visited the prin- 
cipal towns of the United States, remaining absent a 
month. On his return he was two ycars employed 
in London and its neighbourhood, and then went to 
Norway, at the invitation of a gentleman who was 
disposed to be his friend. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the voyage ; and 
they soon arrived at the designed port. A country 
diversified with rocks of stupendous magnitude, and 
trees of unfading verdure, where some of the nati- 
ves have scarcely experienced the arts of civilizati- 
on, could not fail to afford novelty, if it did not 
impart satisfaction to him; the sun during his stay 
dipped only to rise again, and few hours were allotted 
to sleep either by him, or his company ; sometimes 
he wandered on the banks of the creeks, the haunt 
of sea fowl, and other rude birds, where no articulate 
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voice was heard, and at other seasons remarked the 
progrefs of vegetation among the hills. He frequent- 
ly experienced amongst those illiterate people, that 
hospitality which flourithes lefs vigorously in mere 
civilized countries. In his excursion to Frederick- 
stadt, he was not distant from the thunder of Charles 
x11’s. cannon who at that time besieged this place, 
where the laurels of that unfortunate monarch were 
stained by an ignominious defeat, and he was deprived 
of his life as well as his crown. 

He was disappointed of visiting that country by 
this circumstance,'as the Swedifh army were very 
afsiduous in picking up all strangers. 

In July he sailed for England ; but the fhip on his 
arrival at Scilly was detained by contrary winds. 
On his arrival in London, he retired to his native 
place, where he spent the winter. But being de. 
sirous of visiting France, went by way of Dieppe 
to Paris, in 1719, and having’ seen its curiosities, 
took a lodging in a village called Greencourt, in the 
great perk of Versailles, but to his mortification 
the menagerie at that time had not a living creature 
an it. 

During his stay in France he made two journeys, 
one to Chalons in Champagne, in May 1720, the second 
on foot to Orleans and Blois, in disguise, witha view 
of escaping from robbers who infested those places, 

On his arrival in Britain he closely pursued his 
favourite study, natural history, applying himself to 
drawing and colouring such animals as fell under 
his notice ;—a strict attention to nature, more than 
picturesque beauty, claimed his attention. Birds 

VOL, Xv. NN 
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first claimed his particular attention ; and having pur- 
chased some of the best pictures of these subjects, 
he was induced to make a few drawings of his own, 
which were admired by the curious; who engaged 
him to proceed, by paying him a good price for 
them. 

Amongst his first benefactors was James Theobalds, 
Esq. of Lambeth, a gentleman zealous for the ad- 
vancement of science. He, thus unexpectedly en- 
couraged, increased in ‘kill and afsiduity ; and by 
these means obtained a decent subsistence. In 1731 
he made an excursion to Holland and Brabant, 
with two of his relations, where he collected seve~ 
ral scarce books and prints, and had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the original pictures of several 
great masters. 

In December 1733, he by the recommendation of 
Sir Hans Sloane, president of the College of Phy- 
sicians, (well known for his extensive knowledge 
of natural history,) was chosen librarian, and had 
apartments in the college, This office was parti- 
cularly agreeable to his inclination, as he had there 
accefs to a large and very valuable collection of 
books in natural history, which he so afsiduously 
studied, as that by degrees he became one of the 
greatest ornithologists this or any other country 
ever produced. As his works are already so well 
known, it would be needlefs for me to pronounce 
any eulogium on the beauty or justnefs of his co- 
Jouring, or the accuracy of his outlines ; but it may 
be observed, that he never trusted to others what he 
could do himself; and often found it so difficult to 
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please himself, that he frequently took three or four 
drawings of the same object, that he might have it 
in its most lively attitude and character. 

In 1743, he publifhed the first volume of his History 
of Birds, containing sixty-one birds and two qua- 
drupeds, most of which had either not been described 
or figared before, engraven on fifty-two plates from 
the original drawings, exactly coloured, with full and 
accurate descriptions. The descriptions were also 
printed in French, for the use of foreigners, as is the 
case in all the succeeding volumes. 

The subscribers to his first volume having exceed- 
ed his most sanguine expectations, he in 1747 pub- 
lifhed a second volume, which contains sixty-one 
birds and two quadrupeds, engraven on fifty-two 
copperplates. 

The third volume appeared in 1750, and contains 
the same number of plates, and fifty-nine birds. 

In 175 he publifhed the fourth volume, contain- 
ing thirty-seven plates, on which are engraven thir- 
ty-nine birds, and sixteen plates of serpents, fifhes, and 
insects. 

This volume being the last he intended to publifh 
at that time, and which he seems to have thought 
the most perfect of his productions, he devoutly of- 
fered it up to God, in humble gratitude for all the 
good things he had received from him in this world ; 
as it is somewhat curious, I have inserted it as 
follows: ‘* To Ged! the One Eternal! the incompres 
bensible, the omnipresent, omniscient, and Almighty 
Creator of all things that exist, from orbs immeasura- 
bly great, to the minutest points of matter, this atom 
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is dedicated and devoted. with all pofsible gratitude, 
humiliation, and worfhip, and the highest adoration 
both of body and mind, by his most resigned, low, and 
humble creature, Georce EpwarpDs.” 

In 1758 he again made his appearance in public, by 
the publication of a work called Gleanings of Natu- 
ral History, which cortaivs figures of seventy-five 
birds, fifhes, insects, and plants, most of which were 
non descript. 

In 1760 a second volume of the Gleanings was 
publifbed, containing engravings of one hundred ani- 
mals and plants. 

The third volume, which made the seventh, and 
last of his works, made its appearance, in 1764, and 
contained eighty-five different subjects, designed, en- 
graved, and coloured after nature, on fifty-two 
plates. 

Upon finifhing the work, we find the following re- 
markable petition of his; in which he seems afraid 
that his pafsion for natural history would get the 
better of more exalted pursuits, wz. the contempla- 
tion of his Creator, ** My petitron to God, (if peti- 
tions to God are not presumptions, ) is, that he would 
remove from me all desire of pursuing natural bise 
tory, or any other study, and inspire me with as much 
knowledge of his divine nature, as my imperfect state 
ts capable of; that I may conduct myself for the re- 
mainder of my days, in a manner most agreeable to 
his will, which must consequently be most happy to 
myself. What my condition may be in futurity, ts only 
known to the Wise isposer of all things; yet my pre- 
sent desires are (perhaps vain and inconsistent with 
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the nature of things !) that I may become an intelligent 
spirit, void of grofs matter, gravity and levity, en- 
dowed with a voluntary motive power, either to pierce 
infinitely into the boundle/s etherial space, or into solid 
bodies, to see and know how the parts o; the great u- 
niverse are connected with each other, and by what 
amazing mechanism they are put and kept in regular 
and perpetual motion. But, ob vain and daring 
presumption of thought ! I must humbly submit to the 
supreme will of the One Omnipotent !” 

Some papers of his were printed in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions and other periodical publications, 
which have been since selected, and publifhed in one 
volume 8vo. 

Some time after his appointment to be librarian to 
the Royal College of Physicians, he was on St An- 
thony’s day presented with an honorary compliment 
by the president and council of the Royal Society, of 
the gold medal, the donation of Sir Godfrey Copley, 
Bart. in consideration of his Natural History just 
then completed. He was afterwards elected fellow 
of the Royal Society, and of the Society of Antiqua- 
rians of London, as also member of several acade- 
mies of science and learning in Europe. To some of 
these he sent coloured copies of his work. 

He was particula y patronized by four of the great- 
est men this, or any other couutry €ver produced, 
viz. the late duke of Richmond, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Dr Mead, and Martin Folkes, Esq. His collection of 
drawings, which amounted to upwards of goo, which 
were purchased b. the late earl of Bue; the person 
int) whose hands they may have fallen, since his lord- 
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fhip’s death, would confer a particular favour on poste- 
rity by publifhing them; as they contain a great num- 
ber of animals hitherto not accurately delineated or 
described in any printed work. 

After the publication of his work, being arrived at 
his seventieth year, his sightbegan to fail, and his hand 
to lose its wonted steadinefs. He retired to a small 
house which he purchased at Plaistow; previous to 
which he disposed of all the copies, as well as plates, 
of his work *. The conversation of some esteemed 
friends, and the perusal of a few select books, were 
the amusement of the close of his life ; and now and 


* He then publithed the following advertisement : 


To THE Nositity, GENTRY, AND CuRIOUS IN GENREAL. 


College of Physicians, Warwick Lane, May 1. 1769. 

Having this day sold a d delivered to Mr James Robson, booksel- 
ler in New Bond Street, all the remaining copies of my Natural His- 
tory, in seven volumes gto, coloured under my own immediate inspec- 
tion, together with all my copperplates, letter prefs, and every arti- 
cle in my pofsefsion relative to it, I have thought it a duty incum- 
bent o1 me,! in justice to the public,as well as to the purchaser, to 
declare, that allfuture publications of the said Natural History are the 
sole right and property of Mr Robson. And that my labours may 
be handed down to posterity with integrity, truth, and exactnefs, 
Ihave delivered into his hands acomplete set of the plates, highly 
coloured by myself, as a standard to those artists who may be em- 
ployed in colouring them for the future. 

As the remainder of my life will be spent chiefly in retirement, I beg 
leave to return my most grateful acknowledgements to the nobility, 
gentry, and the public in general, for all their favours and generous 
support during the tedious period of all my publications, and I am 
with the greatest truth and respect, their faithful and obliged hum. 
ble servant, Georce Epwarps. 
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then he made an excursion to some of the paincipal 
cities of England, 

During his recefs he delineated some scarce ani- 
mals, particularly the siyah ghufh, or blackear, an 
engraving of which may be found in Dr Sharp’s 
edition of the Syntagma Difsertationum of Dr Tho- 
mas Hyde. 

He also made a drawing and engraving of the 
Argus, or Luen, one of the largest species of phea- 
sant, a native of the north of China, which is one of 
the most beautiful birds in nature; and various 
other drawings. 

Some time before his death he disposed of a curi- 
ous copy of Catefby Carolina. The plates were high- 
ly coloured by himself; and he frequently exprefsed 
his opinion, that they were equal to the author’s ori- 
ginal work. 

Mr Edwards was of a middle stature, rather ine 
clined to corpulency ; of aliberal disposition, and a 
chearful conversation. All his acquaintance experien- 
ced his benevolent temper ; and his poor neighbours 
frequently partook of his bounty. 

His diffidence and humility were always apparent ; 
and to persons who had a taste for studies conge- 
nial to his own, he was a most entertaining, as well 
as communicative companion. 

Some years before his death, the alarming depre- 
dation of a cancer, deprived him of one of his eyes. 
He also suffered much fiom the stone, a complaint to 
which he had been frequently subject during his 
life; yet, in the most severe paroxysms, he was 
scarcely known to utter a single complaint, 
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Having completed his eightieth year, emaciated 
with age and sicknefs, he died-on the 23d of 
July 1773, deservedly regretted by a numerous ac- 
quaintance. 

He was buried in the church yard of Want; 
his native parifh, where a stone, with a plain inscrip- 
tion was erected, to perpetuate to posterity his 
fkill as an artist, and his knowledge as a zoologist, 


———— ———— 


EPITAPH. 


Here hes interred, 
THE BODY OF GEORGE EDWARDS, Esq. F RS, 


Who departed this Life on the 23d Day of July 1773, 
. Aged 81 Years, 


FORMERLY LIBRARIAN 
TO THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


In which Capacity, 
As well as in Private Life, 


He was universally, 


AND DESERVEDLY ESTEEMED. 
ee 
HIS NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS 
Will remain 


A Lasting Monument of bis Knowldge 
AND INGENUITY. 


BicGRaPHicus. 





[eS 
POETRY. 


Devon WATER *, A Porm. 


All these; kind nature did impart, 
To please the eye, and captivate the heart. 


Harp by Ochil’s tow’ring hills is seen, 

Thee, Devon fair ! a great translucent stréam 
Which oft has got the trav’ller’s heart-felt praise, 
And well may claim the poet’s sweetest lays. 

Around thee li¢s the varied landscape wide, 
To Alloa’s thore +, from lofty Ochil’s side ; 
Where oft is seen on thy meandrous banks, 

The frifking lambkins play their wanton pranks ; 
And thepherds simple as the fheep they feed, 
Tuning to artlefs lays the Doric reed ; 

And honest curs that faithful vigils keep; 

* Which carelefs seem and sunk in balmy sleep. 

And thrifty bees that make a humming sound, 
Rifling the flow'rs that deck th’ enamell’d ground; 
The angler sporting in thy charming stream, 

When dark’ning clouds clofe veil the dazzling beam ; 
Where oft the trout dimpling the gloomy deep, 
Will at the palmer ¢ make a sudden leap ; 

The mottl’d par, too, fhows hisglofsy sides, 

As swifity thro’ thy limpid stream he glides, 

Gay isthe prospect that now opens wide, 
Round Ochil’s most majestic southern side ; 

Where fields and fhelt’ring woods their sweets exhale, 
That scent with fragrance pure each healthful gale ; 
Where charming breezes oft delightful stray, 
Wafting, by starts, love’s simple, tender lay : 

* There too is heard thy stream which rufhing by, 
Mellows the bleat of ewes, and lambkin’s cry ; 
And swains that carol thro’ the live-long day ; 
And noisy dogs which chace the flocks that stray: 
The whistling ploughman turning o’er the mead, 
The partridge calling *morigst the frefh sown seed ; 
The joyful lark which warbles sweet above; 

The chirping linnet and the cooing dove, 
Whose tunes such pleasures to the soul impart, 
As moves at once, the tendeér feeling heart, 

Thus, Devon ! I have tried to spread thy fame ; 
But hope some other bard will sound thy nanie ; 
When once they see more grandeur round thee rise, 
Than all the words that Fithwick’s lines comprise. 


*® A river to the north of Alloa in Clackmannanhhire. 
+ The property of John -Francis Erfkine, esq. of Mar. 
+ A kind of fly well known to sportsmen, 
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poelry. 


THE CELL oF SOLITUDE. 


Dax as the fleeting visions of the night, 
A dark tow’r tott’ring clos’d th’ extended view ; 
While round its spires, illum’d with feeble light, 
The flitting bat, and boding ravens flew. 


Rent was the hanging arch—the domes o’erthrown ; 
Nor tread was heard along the distant pile, 

Save when the troubl’d ghost with hollow moan, 
Strode slowly o’er the long resounding isle. 


One only cell withstood the waste of time, 

*T was where a turret rear’d its mofs clad brow; 
Gloomy it stood, in falling pomp sublime, 

And fhow’d the mould’ring wrecks around below- 


Here on her hand, her drooping head. reclin’d, 
Wrapt in sweet musing sat the lonely pow’r ; 

Pensive the sat, and heard, the howling wind 
Die, faintly murm’ring, round her ivy’d bow’r. 


In graceful ringlets fell her amber hair! 

Black as the raven’s plumes her mantle flow’d ; 
No Cupids round, her fann‘d the sullen air, 

No festive echo cheer’d her lone abode. 


But the wild harp that to the blast complains, 
Sooth’d with melodious plaint her raptur’d ear ; 

Deep, solemn, awful, roll’d.the varying strains, 
Such strains the seraphims with transport hear. 


Sone. 


Tut silver rain, the pearly dew, 
The galesthat sweep along the mead, 
The soften’d rocks once sorrow knew, 
And marbles have found tears to thed ; 
The sighing trees in ev’ry grove, 
Have pity, if they have not love. 


Shall things inanimate. be kind, 
And every soft sensation know ? 
The weeping rain, and sighing wind, 
All, all, but thee, some mercy fhow + 
Ah, pity, if you scorat’approve, 
Have pity, if thcu hast not love. 
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Pian For EsTABLisninc A Boarn or AcricuLTir® anp 
InTeRNAt IMPROVEMENT, AS PROPOSED IN PARLIAMENT BY 
Six Joun Sincratr. 


Ir has long been justly complained of, that, whilst every 
attention has been paid to ¢rade, and every encouragement 
given to commercial industry, agriculture has been totally 
neglected ; though, at the same time, it is hardly necef- 
sary to observe, that manufactures and commerce are nei- 
ther so permanent a source of national prosperity, as the 
proper cultivation of the soil; nor do they furnifh oc- 
cupation to a description of persons, so remarkable for 
the integrity of their private conduct, so little inclined to 
disturb the peace and good order of society, or so able 
to defend their country, by their personal vigour and 
strength, as the farmer and the hufbandman. 

It may be said, that public attention and encouragement 
can be of no service to agriculture. But in the frst place 
it is to be hoped, that any idea of that kind will not be 
given way to, until the experiment is fairly tried : in the 
second place, no ground fhould be given to the farmer 
to imagine that his .interests are neglected, or his pro- 
fefsion despised: and in the ¢hird place, there is every 
rezson to believe, that public countenance at least, in- 
stead of being uselefs, cannot fail to be attended with 
the happiest consequences in promoting agricultural im- 
provement. 

There are three points on which the prosperity of agri- 
culture must depend. 1. Upon giving the farmer an op 
portunity of acquiring, with as little trouble and expence 
as pofsible, full information respecting the best and most 
advantageous methods of managing his farm. 2. Upor 
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exciting a spirit of industry and experiment among that 
description of men. 3. Upon the farmer having a sufficient 
capital or credit to carry on his operations. With the last 
it is impofsilde that the public can have any connection : 
but in regard to the two first points, it is evident that go-* 
vernment may, at a small expence, give the farmer all the 
information that is necefsary ; and, either by honorary re- 
wards, or even by giving every active and intelligent cul- 
tivator an opportunity of corresponding with a respectable 
public board, on subjects connected with his pursuits, 
may make agriculture so much a topic of conversation 
among that clafs of men, may turn their attention so much 
to the improvement of the soil, and may excite such an 
ardour for that purpose, that the happiest consequences 
may be expected both to the individuals engaged 
in that particular profefsion and to the kingdom at 
large. 

It is on these principles that Sir John Sinclair takes 
the liberty of suggesting the following plan of a board of 
agriculture. His original idea was to restrict it to the 
melioration of Britifh wool alone ; but he is now satisfied, 
that with much the same trouble, and at nearly the same 
expence, the same board may succefsfelly direct its atten- 
tion to every point connected with the internal improve- 


ment of the country. 


Pian of the Board. 

It is proposed that the board fhall consist of twenty- 
four members, in the same manner as the present board of 
trade *, but not to be restricted to members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, as the President of the Royal So- 
ciety, and other persons, who are not in either House of 


* With, however, an unlimited number of Corresponding Memters, 
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Parliament, may be useful Members. The advantages of 
a great number of Members are, first, that it totally pre- 
cludes every pofsible idea of giving salaries to the board, 
which would not answer any real purpose of utility, and 
would at the same time make the institution expensive. 
Secondly, st would give occupation of a public nature 
to many respectable individuals, both in and out of par- 
liament, who are anxious to be employed in public busi- 
nefs, but who at present have no particular object to which 
they can direct their attention. 

The expence of such a board may be estimated at 
about L. 2,500 per annum, to be laid out in the follow- 


jng manner. 
Per annum. 


1. Expence of the house, a secretary and two Ls. d. 
clerks, (for the correspondence will be very 
extensive) may be stated at, - - - - §0000 
2. Stationary may amount to, - - - -+- 20000 
3- Foreign correspondence respecting the a- 
gticulture of other countries, procuring for- 
eign books on agriculture, seeds, animals, 
and implements of hufbandry, - - - - 
4. The expence of sending persons to make 
regular annual surveys of the state of agri- 
culture and theep-farming all over the king- 
dom, for the purpose of establifhing corre- 
spondence, of ascertaining what improve- 
ments have been made in different parts of 
the country, the principal defects of each 
district in the management of their farms, 
Ge. - ++ ++ = = = = = © = SOQ 00 
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Per annum, 
Brought forward, L.1500 0 
5. The expence of printing and circulating 
those surveys, and other works that may 
be publifhed under the sanction of the 
board, together with honorary rewards to 
corresponding members, who try, in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, such experiments 
for the improvement of wool, dc. as may 
be recommended by the Society, - - - 
Lastly, The expence of collecting the mate- 
rials of a Statistical Survey of England, to 
be carried on under the sanction of the 
board of agriculture, - - - - + - - 50000 


L.2500 0 0 


The above sum, it is believed, will be found adequate 
to the purposes in view; and in order to obviate every 
pofsible objection on the score of expence, it is proposed 
to establifh such a board for five years only, merely by 
‘way of experiment ; to be afterwards continued, in the 
event alone of its answering the important objects for 
which it was constituted.—It was at first intended to pro- 
pose some additional expence to be laid out in premiums ; 
but .upon farther consideration is was judged more advis- 
able to leave the giving of money in premiums to private 
societies, and to restrict the donations of a public board, 
to honorary rewards. 

That the public ought not to grudge such a sum for 
so-necefsary a purpose, need hardly be long dwelt upon. 
For objects of general utility, Parliament has often, and 
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ought always, to exert itself. The board of trade is ne- 
cefsarily attended with some expence. The Royal So- 
ciety had, from its commencement, a grant of land from 
the crown. The Buard of Longitude has had various 
considerable sums laid out as premiums, under its autho- 
rity, for rewarding such as have made any important dis- 
covery in the point to which its attention is directed. 
The Culture of Flax has been encouraged by public boun- 
ties. Ang where is the object so well entitled to natioa- 
al countenance and support, as that of promoting the gene- 
ral interests of agricultur®, and of ascertaining the best 
means of bringing it to perfection ? 

The advantages of such a Board are obvious. 

1. It is well known that there are many societies for 
the improvement of agriculture in all its various branches 
already scattered over the kingdom; and many more 
would probably be establifhed were Parliament to sanc- 
tion the objects of such societies by its approbation. 
The establifhment of such a Board, there is reason to be- 
lieve, would be of. incredible service in keeping up the 
spirit of such institutions, in giving them a proper direc- 
tion, and in procuring for them more weight and conse- 
quence in those parts of the country where they exist. 
Besides, at present, any improvements made by such so- 
cieties are only known within their own narrow sphere : 
whereas they might be rapidly spread over the whole 
kingdom, through the medium of a Board of Agriculture, 
with whom every one of them would be desirous of cor- 
responding. 

2. In regard to the idea that the whole had better be 
carried on by a private society, it is to be observed, that 
NO PRIVATE SOCIETY can ever have the same weight, 
either with the farmer at home, or with foreign countries 
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(from which undoubtedly much information may be ob- 
tained) as 4 PUBLIC INSTITUTION. In the second 
place, no private society could be intrusted, like a Public 
Board, with a power of receiving and transmitting letters, 
and even packets, duty free, without which at the same 
time it could not be of general benefit ; for it is only by 
frequeatly dispersing small tracts,. and not voluminous 
publications, that the farmer can best. be instructed, and 
roused to activity and exertion. In the ¢hird place, a 
Public Board may easily collect into one focus, all the 
knowledge and information @hat may be° acquired by a 
great number of small societies, scattered over the king- 
dom ; may make them useful to each other, and mutually 
co-operate for the general benefit of the country ; but that 
is adegree of authority which no private society, however 
constituted, could pofsibly acquire. 

3- It is now found, that an union of hufbandry and 
fheep-farming is the best means of bringing agriculture to 
perfection ; whilst at the same time it furnifhes the raw 
material of our most valuable manufacture. By carrying 
the improvement of our wool, both in regard to quantity 
and quality, as far as the soil and climate of Great Bri- 
tain will admit of, (which, if such a Board were establith- 
ed, might be done in the space of a few years,) there is 
every reason to believe, that three millions per annum, 
in manufactured articles, will be added to the national 
wealth, in addition to the benefit which the soil will re- 
_ ceive from an improved system of hufbandry *. 


* There are, at the smallest computation twenty millions of fheep 
in Great Britain, whose fleeces may be increased in value to the 
amount of a fhilling each, either by augmenting the quantity or 
improving the quality of their wool. The increased value of the 
wool, therefore, would amount to one million, which wovld be 
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4- But the part of the plan from which the greatest 
and most important benefits are to be expected, is that of 
carrying on a Statistical Survey of England, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the real political situation of that 
part of the kingdom, in every point of view, respecting 
which a statesman would wifh to have information. In 
the thort period of about three years, such a survey of 
Scotland will be completed, by the voluntary exertions of 
the clergy of North Britain; and in the space of five 
years a similar survey of England may be brought to a con- 
clusion. The object of such a survey would be to ascer- 
tain the general state of the agriculture, the manufactures, 
and the commerce of the country—the means of improve- 
ment of which they are respectively capable ; the amount 
of the population of the state, and the causes of its in- 
crease or decrease ; the manner in which the territory of 
the country is pofsefsed and cultivated ; the nature and 
amount of the various productions of the soil; the value 
of the personal wealth or stock of the inhabitants, and how 
it can be augmented ; the diseases to which the people 
are subject, their causes and their cure; the occupations 
of the people—where they are entitled to encouragement, 
and where they ought to be supprefsed ; the condition of the 
poor—the best mode of maintaining them, and of giving 
them employment ; the state of schools, and other institu- 
tions formed for purposes of public utility; the state of 
the villages, and of the towns in the kingdom, and the re- 


trebled by the art of the manufacturer, and consequently would pro- 
duce three millions. To this there isto be added the benefits that 
would result from the introduction of theep-farming into different 
parts of the country, which are better calculated for fheep than for 
cattle; the superior advantages of which, would soon decisively ap. 
pear, from the inquiries carried on by the Board now proposed to be 
establithed. 
VOL. XV; KK 
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gulations best calculated for their police and good govern- 
ment; and lastly, the state of the manners, the morals, and 
the general character of the people, and the articles in re- 
gard to which their situation is most capable of melioration 
and improvement. 

To conclude, it is only by means of such inquiries 
that any society can pofsibly expect to enjoy all that po- 
litical happinefs to which it must naturally aspire. By 
ascertaining facts with minutenefs and accuracy, the real 
state of the country must be made known, and the means 
of its future improvement will be pointed out. Every 
field, it may be expected, will be cultivated to the best 
advantage, and every measure will then be taken, that 
can best tend to promote the general interests of the com- 
munity. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 


Srr, To the Editor of Bee. 
In a former number of the Bee, (vol. xiv. P- 145.) you 
have given some very good specimens of easy epistolary 
correspondence; this I think may be of use to correct 
those improprieties that young persons, without examples 
to direct them in the choice of a proper manner, are apt 
to fall into. With this view I send you the two fol- 
dowing letters, written by a nobleman now deceased, 
who was distinguifhed for the urbanity of his manners, 
and polite acquirements. Ii you think them worthy a 


place in your useful Miscellany, they are much at your 
service, M. E, 
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My Dearest Broruer, October 20. 1736. 

I have had so often occasion to apologise for my si- 
lence, that my whole stock of invention has been long 
since exhausted ; true it is, 1 never had so good an excuse ; 
but on the other hand the late obligation I owe you, 
makes me more inexcusable than ever. I do not pretend 
to have obeyed your ghostly instruction, with relation 
to my duty as a hufband, so very incefsantly, as not to 
have had leisure enough to tell you that you have made 
me thoroughly happy ; in fhort, if this is not a strong apo- 
logy, I am sure it is a long one, and it is ail I am at 
present disposed to bestow. I was a-going on, but am 
interrupted by my lady, who begs to make you her com- 
pliments ;——this seems to me something so valuable as to be 
preterred to every thing else. 

I really am in a situation next to what some philoso- 
phers think very wretched, I think they say that happi- 
nefs consists in having something constantly to with for, 
and that when we are once in pofsefsion of all we desire, 
hope, the fuel of pleasure, has no longer place, and so 
forth; I fhould really be an instance of the truth or 
falsehood of this proposition, was it not that there is still 
something wanting to make me happy, while youare not 
so; and though perhaps your happinefs may make me 
miserable, yet I do afsure you there is nothing I want so 
muchas to try the experiment. 

I think I have philosophised enough to convince you 
that I am no philosopher. ’Tis because I know you are, in 
point of patience, that I trouble you with so much stvff, 
and take so tedious a way of telling. you, what I hope you 
knew long before, I am as happy as the most valuable 
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woman on earth can make me, and that I want to have 
you in pofsefsion of the next to her. 
Your letter from London gave me much ‘entertainment ; 
I hope you continue in the same chearful vein you seem 
to have been in when you wrote it ;—I beg to know how 
you pafs your time. My lady is not a little concerned 
that your visit was obliged to be so fhort; I am certain 
it can never happen again, but on a like occasion, that 
your company fhall not be withed for ; nobody does more 
than I do; and if the distance and time of year did 
not make me almost despair of it, I thould expatiate much 
on the praises of the finest pointer I ever saw, I have 
just had a present of.—4 propos, Betty writes me that the 
bitch I had of lord D———, which I designed for you, 
has been stolen; but I have wrote to-day for the dogs 
I told you of, so I thall soon be able to provide you, as I 
hope to do soon in something better. Be persuaded that 
I love you with the affection of a brother and friend, and 
esteem you as a man of worth.—I find we fhall be in 
town this winter ; what I regret, when I cannot do with- 
out you. I am, my dear, yours, Gc. 


From the same to the same. 
Dear Brotuer, 

I fhould not have failed to have answered your kind 
letter sooner, but was every day in hopes to have suppli- 
ed you with grafs seeds im perfection, having commifsion. 
ed a considerable quantity from Holland (from which 
country only they can be had good) for my own use, and 
that of my friends; I am however hitherto disappointed, 
the fhip not being arrived. I thall however write to your 
man, Ewart, with my advice on that subject ; but it will 


be too sson to sow them these six weeks,—I mean in our 
northern climate. 
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1 think you are in the wrong in putting a harfh construc- 
tion on the silence of your brothers. At our time of life, 
writing is no mark of friendfhip ; and 1 acknowledge I sel- 
dom require it of my friends, because ‘tis a disagreeable act 
to those not accustomed to it, and I do not choose to an- 
nex a painful condition to the preservation of friendthip. 
I fhould like to contrive it so, that every thought of me 
fhould be attended with pleasure; for there is a connec- 
tion of ideas that makes us tire of whatever costs us 
trouble, and we are apt to consider those who impose it 
as tafkmasters. 

Believe me, dear Gideon, I neither say this to excuse 
myself, norto decline your correspondence, it is not pain- 
ful to me ; and my friendfhip for you has a foundation to 
overcome every scruple and difficulty, For the same rea- 
son that I hate writing for writing’s sake, 1 like to hear 
from, and of you, not only as a friend, but the real hope 
and support of my family, now, as an old man, my strongest 
pafsion. I am far from disapproving your plan for the edu- 
cation of your boys; I have so thorough a good opinion 
of their mother, as to be persuaded they would be at a 
lofs to be far removed from her; but that very good opi- 
nion of her convinces me, that her care will be as little 
useful after a certain age, as it may be necefsary at pre- 
sent; alord E may be as considerable, as he is ca- 
pable of, ifa Scotsman ; an Englith lord E must be 
contemptible and abeggar. [It isnot true that the En- 
glith education is better than ours; ‘tis education makes 
the man, and one needs but look about one to decide whe- 
ther we or they excel most in proportion to our numbers 
and circumstances. 

My lady E really has not the receipt for the drops 
by her, and the woman to whom fhe gave it, has a daughter, 
our cousin, who lives by selling them ; but when we go 
to the country, if I can come at the secret, you fhall know 
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it. With my sincere compliments tomy sister, I am yours, 
sincerely and affectionately, dc. 

Edinburgh, 
March 23. 1758. 


Sr, To the Editor of the Bee. 


‘Your inserting the following extract in your useful Mis- 

cellany, as I don’t doubt but it will be very acceptable 

to those of your readers who have an aversion to cards, 

will very much oblige your constant reader and admirer, 
Caithnefs, . Lycoureus. 
May :793- 


A new hind of amusement at cards, from the manuscript 
French of the countefs of Bafsewitz, of the court Meck- 
hinburg Strelitz. 

From the German Spa. 

A propos of wit,—you must expect none in this let- 
ter; for I spend it by handfuls at a deuce of a game 
brought here by general Isemburg. Prince Lewis, of 
Wolfenbuttle is so intoxicated with it, that he keeps us 
playing from morning to night. He, old General Def- 
sing, Brigadier Schlipenbach Stemburg, Marquis Ange- 
lini, Count Furstenburg, Madam Bothmar, Mifs Schu- 
lemberg, and I, commonly make the party. We have 
above five hundred‘cards, with different words written 
on every one; we fhuffle, cut, and deal, and each, recei- 
ving eight cards, is obliged to tell immediately a story, 
or say something else that has some sense, and contains the 
eight words on his cards. I will give you an instance : they 
dealt me last evening the following words: “ Cream Tart, 
Addrefs, Jealous, Hufband, Ball, Sense, Beau, Beard.” 
Comes the story. “ A Beau at a Ball used the utmost 
Addrefs, to make acertain Hufband Jealous: but as the 
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Hufband had Sense, all he got for his trouble was a Beard 
well lathered with Cream Tart.”” Whenall have told their 
story, we play the cards round, answering the word given 
with some other kept back, so as to make sense. This 
sometimes enlivens the conversation with the most comical 
sallies. For people whose businefs is water drinking, I do 
not think this a bad amusement ; it neither stupifies the mind 
with the empty samenefs of cards, nor fatigues it with the 
stern reflection of Moorith chefs and draughts. It stimu- 
lates emulation, employs the fancy agreeably, and relieves 
the head of mirth. And let me tell you, that though 
our gentlemen are reckoned very sensible people, the wit 
is commonly amongst the ladies; and. the prince knows 
so very well there would be no doing without us, that 
he has kept us for four days to dinner and supper, Gc. 


= 
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Inpex InpicaToRIvs. 

Continued from p. 191. 
A E. I. a subscriber, observes, that “ we boast of what an enlightened 
age this is,—of the vast increase of knowledge of all kinds, how emi- 
nently a just mode of thinking, and. liberality of sentiment prevail ; 
but above all, what a finifhed character, in a commercial point of view, 
this country displays. Without pretending to determine what real 
ground there may be for all this, and what degree of it is the trifling 
effects of superficial thinking, I thall only hint at a grievance, which, 
notwithstanding all our improvements still exists in the commercial 
department of this country, and which if it does increase, must operate 
strongly against the prosperity of this nation.” 

The evil here alluded to is bankruptcy, than which, this correspon- 
dent observes, nothing is now more common, (this paper was receiv- 
ed above a year ago.) Ifthe dividend be likely to turn out small, 
he observes, “ there may be some difficulty in looking the bank- 
rupt in the face with complacency ; but generally this difficulty is soon 
got over, the matter is hufhed, and so far from his being stigmatized as 
an object of aversion, he not only enjoys the countenance of the public 
asfully as ever, but it is ten to one, if indiscriminately, whether honest 
or fraudulent, he has it aot in his power in a few years to act his crime 
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over again.” He then proceeds to bewail that no laws are provided to 
guard against this evil ; and stigmatizes the existing laws on this head 
as nugatory and ineffectual; but proposes no specific plan’ for ma- 
king them better. [hose who have examined the subject with 
attention, will be the most ready to admit, that it is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty, that thall be at the same time calculated to screen 
from undeserved opprefsion the honest and unfortunate debtor, and to 
bring to condign punifhment the fraudulent debtor. He alone who 
can devise such a law, is justly entitled to condemn those laws that 


others have devised for that purpose. 

A friendly correspondent, about two years ago, when the Editor on 
the blue cover indicated that he was frequently favoured with advices 
from his correspondents of a very opposite tendency one from the o- 


ther, transmitted the following communication. 

“ Sir, having of late been teased with certain captious critics, book- 
sellers, respecting your work, the motives for. whose conduct it is not 
difficult to explain, I cannot think of answering them better, than by 
the following lines, extracted from the writings of an old poet, with 
very little alteration. By giving them a place in your Bee, as early 
as pofsible, you will oblige, tc. 

Mr Beg, 
“« The ayre’s already tainted with the swarmes 
Of insects which against you rise in arms ; 
Word peckers, paper rats, book scorpions, 
Of wit corrupted, the unfafhion’d sons ; 
The barbed censurers begin to looke 
Like the grim consistory on, your booke ; 
And on each line cast.a reforming eye, 
Severer than spruce law, or even young churchmen fry ; 
Till when with jaundic’deye they’ ve all perus’d, 
They nothing find aright and you’re abus’d : 
By. one you're called forward, pert, pedantic, 
Another says you’re whimsical or frantic 
A third cries you are haughty, proud, pa vain, 
Nor to accept his prefer aid will deign ; 
A fourth afserts you’re surly, stiff, and soure, 
A fifth maintains you labour by the hour, 
Like a dull horse, still turning round.a mill, 
Without one spark of genius, or of fkill; 
One says your stile is flimsy, frothy, ranting, 
Another swears its dull fanatic canting ; 
In one thing only they can all agree, 
And that is damning this damn’d, damned Bee.” ' 

The writer runs on to a considerable length i in the same strain, con- 
cluding with a very handsome compliment to the Editor, which his 
readers will readily pardon him for nat inserting. 
Acknowledgements to correspondents in our next. 
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